THE SCHOUDLER FAMILY

That particular afternoon the giant was even more decided of speech
and expansive of gesture than usual.

"I can't stand him/' thought Lulu. "He's eight years older than I
am and never seems to age, the swine."

The Patriarch was present, installed for once in a Louis XIII
armchair, upholstered in tapestry.

"Father, you remember my friend Maublanc?" Noel said loudly.

"Yes, yes, very well," the Patriarch replied. "He was your wife's
first husband, wasn't he? It was in 1850 ... no ... I mean 1887 ...
Ah, you see ... humph ... what a good memory I have!"

Noel made his visitor sit down, gave him coffee, a glass of brandy,
and a good cigar. The Patriarch was drinking his yellow Chartreuse
in little sips; the alcohol seemed to swell his cheeks, like an old sponge
expanding in water.

Lulu wondered what these preparations meant and was on his guard.

"You don't know my grandchildren, who are also your half-great-
nephews?" asked Noel, underlining the relationship between Lulu and
Frangois's wife.

"No, I haven't the pleasure," said Lulu.

On the house-telephone Noel sent for Jean-Noel and Marie-Ange.
They came down. Noel made them kiss the man with the hideous fore-
head and enormous tie. Lulu disliked it as much as the children did.

"How do you do, how do you do?'3 said Lulu. "They're charming
children, yes, very charming. And what do you want to be when you
grow up?" he asked Jean-Noel.

" I want to be a man of forty," the little boy replied gravely.

"He'll be a Schoudler, that's what he'll be," said the giant, patting
his head.

Marie-Ange suddenly made a little sign to her brother and both of
them, more prepared to be frightened than to laugh, gazed at the
Patriarch. Old Siegfried was in process of finishing his Chartreuse, and
as his nose was huge and the little gold-engraved glass extremely small,
he was finding it difficult to pour the last of the liqueur down his throat;
to lick up the dregs, he protruded a thick, curving, violet tongue, that
moved slowly within the transparent bell, filling it, making of it a sort of
blood-gorged leech on the point of bursting.

When Noel thought that he had teased Lulu sufficiently by flaunting
his descendants, when he sensed that he had made him as ill-disposed
as possible, he sent the children away.

" I wanted to talk to you about the sugar-refineries at Sonchelles," he
\said.

"Ah, this is it," thought Lulu. "Take care! Where's the trap?"

"Your son's running it these days," he said,

Noel began boasting of Francois's abilities. "A remarkably active
young man with modern ideas." Frangois was in process of reorganizing